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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  a nation  in  which  education  has  become  the 
foundation  upon  which  man  builds  his  future,  educators 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the  problem 
created  by  individuals  who  put  a premature  end  to  their 
formal  education.  Schreiber  (1964)  reports  that  whereas 
two  out  of  three  people  dropped  out  before  graduating 
from  high  school  thirty  years  ago,  about  one  out  of 
three  drops  out  today.  While  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  holding  power  of  the  school  has  increased 
greatly  percentagewise,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  absolute  number  of  teenagers  who  drop  out  today  is 
also  greater  than  ever. 

Government  authorities  predict  that  with  consider- 
ably over  half  a million  dropouts  each  year,  there  will 
be  more  than  seven  and  one-half  million  dropouts  among 
the  twenty-six  million  youths  who  will  reach  age  16  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  This  is  a startling  figure  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  only  5 per  cent  of  the  working  force 
will  be  engaged  in  unskilled  jobs  during  the  next  decade. 
We  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  impact.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  among  dropouts  is  at  least  three  times 
higher  than  among  their  contemporaries  who  have  grad- 
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uated  from  high  school  (Bienstock,  1968). 

The  National  Education  Association  (1962)  in- 
formed us  that  the  dropout  problem  while  existing  at 
all  socio-economic  levels,  does  vary  from  one  group  to 
another.  For  instance,  the  over-all  dropout  rate  is 
about  35  per  cent  whereas  in  the  slum  areas  it  often 
exceeds  70  per  cent.  Conant  (1961)  contends  that  we 
are  creating  "social  dynamite"  with  these  youths. 

From  the  standpoint  of  society,  we  need  to  focus 
on  the  human  potential  that  goes  untapped  as  students 
quit  school.  Woollatt  (1963)  found  that  for  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  of  our  nation,  only  three  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  top  10  per  cent  dropped  out;  in  the  West 
the  comparable  figure  was  seven  out  of  100;  and  in  the 
South  it  was  14  out  of  100.  A significant  portion  of 
human  resource  is  apparently  going  untapped,  just  in  this 
high  ability  group  alone. 

The  loss  of  human  potential  was  considered  by  Warner 
(1964)  who  indicated  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
who  drop  out  each  year  could  have  completed  college,  and 
that  another  half-million  could  have  completed  a voca- 
tional-technical program.  Kelley  (1963)  went  even  further 
in  considering  dropouts,  when  he  reminded  us  that  there 
are  many  "dropouts"  who  remain  in  school.  They  stay  al- 
though they  are  not  involved  in  the  school  curriculum. 

American  education  takes  pride  in  its  goal  of  devel- 
oping each  individual  to  his  fullest,  but  a seeming  con- 
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tra&iction  conies  to  light:  many  of  our  students  are 

leaving  school  unable  to  function  adequately,  hardly 
on  the  road  to  realizing  their  potential.  Friedenberg 
added  a further  indictment  when  he  pointed  out  that 
many  dropouts  may  be  doing  what  is  best  for  themselves 
under  the  atrocious  circumstances  that  exist  in  the 
schools.  He  feels  that  a genuine  effort,  "to  take  lower 
class  life  seriously  as  a condition  and  a pattern  of 
experience..."  is  needed  if  the  schools  are  to  give  the 
potential  dropouts  a reason  for  staying  in  school  (1964, 
p.  38). 

In  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  sym- 
posium on  dropouts  (1964),  Mayer  Concluded  that  an 
important  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  common  idea  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  dropout.  This  suggests  that  the  school  is 
failing  the  individual,  not  the  reverse. 

With  increasing  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
dropout  problem,  education,  government  and  industry  have 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  preparing  better  equipped 
individuals.  Programs  have  been  developed  through 
various  agencies  for  those  who  have  already  dropped  out, 
and  preventive  programs  have  been  developed  for  students 
identified  as  potential  dropouts. 

The  individual' s decision  to  drop  out  is  not  suddenly 
made  on  the  day  he  or  she  reaches  sixteen.  Lambert  (1964) 
concluded  that  dropping  out  is  a process  which  usually 
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begins  in  the  early  school  years  and  is  nurtured  through 
the  years  of  compulsory  education. 

Despite  the  realization  that  the  potential  dropout 
can  be  identified  long  before  he  is  legally  able  to 
withdraw  from  school,  most  preventive  programs  have  been 
developed  for  use  in  the  high  schools.  Yet,  a large 
number  of  our  youngsters  never  get  as  far  as  high 
school,  and  for  many  of  the  potential  dropouts  that  do 
the  preventive  programs  come  too  late  to  reverse  the 
dropout  process. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  recently 
has  made  it  possible  for  Florida  schools  to  expand  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  by  establishing  the 
Junior  High  School  Work -Experience  Program  for  students 
who  have  been  identified  as  potential  dropouts.  This 
program  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a modified  school  curriculum  with  coun- 
seling as  a base,  and  to  be  employed  for  part  of  the 
school  day  under  supervision.  The  State  has  listed  the 
following  objectives  for  the  program: 

1.  Rekindle  academic  interests 

2.  Improve  attitudes 

3.  Improve  personal  appearance 

4.  Assist  the  pupil  in  receiving  some  kind 

of  recognition 

5.  Provide  a realistic  connection  between 

the  world  of  work  and  study 

6.  Provide  an  understanding  of  society  and 

the  reasons  for  law  and  authority 

7.  Teach  proper  social  skills  including 

manners,  speech,  etc. 

8.  Encourage  these  students  to  enroll  in 

those  courses  which  will  assist  them 

in  realizing  some  worthy  and  accom- 
plishable goal  in  life 
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9.  Promote  habits  of  perserverance 

10.  Develop  stability  within  the  student 

11.  Give  some  kind  of  information  and  train- 

ing so  the  student  may,  with  some  de- 
gree of  ease,  enter  the  work  world  if 
dropping  out  becomes  a must 

(Florida  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1967,  p.  3) 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  threefold:  prevent- 

ive, remedial,  and  preparatory.  It  is  preventive  in 
encouraging  individuals  to  stay  in  school,  remedial  in 
that  special  attention  is  given  to  the  individual's 
educational  and  social  deficits,  and  preparatory  in 
that  it  gets  the  student  ready  for  the  world  of  work. 

In  view  of  what  is  known  about  dropouts  and  their 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  school,  Florida’s  new 
approach  appeared  to  have  a good  deal  of  merit.  The 
present  study,  then,  was  designed  to  determine  the 
eff ectiveness  of  the  Florida  Junior  High  School  Work- 
Experience  Program. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Specif ically,  this  study  attempted  to  determine 
whether  junior  high  school  program  for  potential  drop- 
outs which  includes  a modified  school  curriculum,  in- 
tensive counseling,  and  work  experience  produces  fewer 
dropouts  and  better  attendance,  achievement,  attitudes, 
and  behavior,  than  does  a regular  junior  high  school 
program. 

Some  of  the  research  on  dropouts  has  dealt  with 
identifying  common  characteristics  (Matika  & Sheerer, 
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1962;  Varner,  1964;  O'Neill,  1963;  Livingston,  1958; 
Loll,  1967;  Cervantes,  1965).  Characteristics  related 
to  the  school  include  poor  achievement,  behavior  prob- 
lems, attendance  and  tardiness  problems,  negative  atti- 
tude, and  being  overage  in  grade.  Other  common  char- 
acteristics are  more  closely  related  to  family  back- 
ground and  peer  relationships.  However,  since  this 
study  was  concerned  with  a school  program,  the  evalua- 
tive criteria  were  confined  to  changes  in  behavior, 
achievement,  and  attitudes  within  the  school  setting. 

The  only  exception  to  this  within  school  focus  was  the 
delinquency  factor,  since  this  was  so  closely  related. 
This  investigation  sought  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

When  compared  with  potential  dropouts 
who  were  in  a regular  junior  high  school 
program,  did  participants  in  a junior  high 
school  work-experience  program  for  poten- 
tial dropouts 

1.  have  a lower  dropout  rate? 

2.  behave  better  in  school? 

3.  have  fewer  incidents  of  juvenile 

delinquency? 

4.  have  better  attendance  and  tardi- 

ness records? 

5.  have  a better  attitude  toward 

school? 

6.  achieve  more  academically? 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  who  is  to 
be  considered  a dropout.  Burke  (1963)  points  out  that 
many  dropout  studies  erroneously  count  all  withdrawals 
as  dropouts  when  in  fact  many  students  have  just  trans- 
ferred. The  definition  developed  as  a result  of  the 
National  Education  Association  (NSA)  Project  on  School 
Dropouts  (1964)  is  the  one  used  throughout  the  present 
paper.  It  states: 

A dropout  is  a pupil  who  leaves  a school, 
for  any  reason  except  death,  before  graduation 
or  completion  of  a program  of  studies  and  with- 
out transferring  to  another  school.  The  term 
dropout  is  used  to  designate  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  pupil  who  has  been  in  member- 
ship during  the  regular  school  term  and  who 
withdraws  from  membership  before  graduation 
from  secondary  school  or  before  completing  an 
equivalent  program  of  studies. 

(NEA,  1964,  p.  16) 


Characteristics  of  A Potential  or  Actual  Dropout 

The  Department  of  Labor  (Schreiber,  1964)  reported 
that  53  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  are  male,  and  47  per  cent 
are  female.  Host  of  these  individuals  leave  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  free  to  do  so,  usually  at  age  16. 
Schreiber  (1964)  stated  that  the  dropout  may  be  charao- 
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terized  "by  any  combination  of  the  following:  reading 

retardation,  grade  retention,  low  intelligence,  nega- 
tive self-image,  and  poor  family  attitudes. 

In  a longitudinal  study,  Lambert  (1964)  found 
that  eventual  dropouts  could  often  be  identified  in  the 
elementary  school.  She  cautioned  that  the  dropout  does 
not  exhibit  a single  behavior  pattern,  but  that 

He  uianifests  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  low  socio-economic 

status,  poor  scholastic  aptitudes , limited 
school  achievement,  emotional  problems  in 
elementary  school,  difficulty  with  peers 
and  parents  and  resistance  to  help  from 
existing  guidance  facilities  (Lambert,  1964, 
p . 60 ) . 

Studies  by  Amble  (1967)  and  Fredricks  (1967) 
produced  results  similar  to  those  of  Lambert.  Amble 
reported  that  teacher  evaluations  of  student  behavior 
were  reliable  predictors  of  future  school  attendance. 
Fredricks,  who  found  that  potential  dropouts  could  be 
identified  in  the  primary  grades,  stated  that  dropout 
prevention  programs  should  be  developed  for  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students. 

Matika  and  Sheerer  (1962)  indicated  that  a broken 
home  and  irregular  school  attendance  are  often  part  of 
the  background  of  the  dropout.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  school  often  fails  such  individuals  by  not  making 
them  feel  wanted  and  successful.  Slliott,  Voss  and 
Wendling  (1966)  suggested  that  the  dropout  withdraws 
because  he  has  accepted  the  school's  definition  of  him 
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as  inadequate.  In  response  to  this,  Wrenn  (1964) 
stated  that  the  counselor*  s most  unique  role  regarding 
potential  dropouts  is  that  of  modifying  of  their  per- 
ceptions of  themselves. 

In  a study  of  the  relationship  of  intelligence  to 
early  school  leaving,  Varner  (1964)  reported  that  the 
dropout  cannot  he  stereotyped  by  I Q,.  A majority  of 
dropouts  in  his  study  had  an  average  level  of  measured 
intelligence  and  about  10  per  cent  were  found  to  have 
I ti’s  above  average  (110  ).  Cervantes  (1965)  elab- 
orate investigation  bore  this  out.  Ke  indicated  that 
much  of  the  country’s  top  talent  is  lost  via  dropouts. 

When  Lichter,  et  al.  (1962,  p.  246)  studied  drop- 
outs who  were  average  or  above  in  intelligence,  they 
found  "overwhelming  evidence  of  emotional  disturbance.** 
However,  in  French  and  Cardon's  investigation  of  high 
mental  ability  dropouts  (1968,  p.  167),  it  was  reported 
that  the  majority  of  participating  individuals  "fell 
well  within  normal  mental  health  limits." 

The  NEA  (Schreiber,  1964)  reported  that,  contrary 
to  public  opinion,  most  dropouts  are  not  delinquent, 
although  the  rate  of  delinquency  is  nine  to  twelve  times 
higher  among  dropouts  than  among  those  who  stay  in 
school . 

O’Neill  (1963)  reported  that  often  the  potential 
dropout  lacks  participation  in  school  activities.  He 
seems  to  alienate  himself  from  many  things  related  to 
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school,  and  remains  detached  unless,  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  someone  take  a personal  interest  in 
him  early  in  his  school  career.  Bell's  (19G7)  re- 
sults concurred:  GS  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  were  non- 

participants in  high  schools,  as  opposed  to  only  4 per 
cent  of  the  non-dropouts . 

In  a longitudinal  study,  Livingston  (1958)  found 
four  major  characteristics  of  dropouts.  The  individuals 
typically:  had  limited  academic  success,  revealed  poor 

social  adjustment,  had  limited  mental  ability,  and  came 
from  an  unstable,  uninspiring  home. 

Cervantes  (1965,  pp.  198-199)  listed  the  following 
characteristics  of  potential  or  actual  dropouts: 

School 

1.  Two  years  behind  in  reading  or  arithmetic 

at  seventh  grade  level.  Majority  of 
grades  are  below  average. 

2.  Failure  of  one  or  more  school  years  (1st, 

2nd,  8th,  9th  grades  most  commonly 
failed;  85  per  cent  of  dropouts  behind 
one  year;  53  per  cent  two  or  more  years). 

3.  Irregular  attendance  and  frequent  tardi- 

ness. Ill-defined  sickness  given  as 
reason. 

4.  Performance  consistently  below  potential. 

5.  No  participation  in  extra-curricular 

activities . 

6.  Frequent  change  of  schools. 

7.  Behavior  problems  requiring  disciplinary 

measures . 

8.  Feeling  of  "not  belonging"  (because  of 

size,  speech,  personality  development, 
nationality,  social  class,  family  dis- 
grace, retardation  in  school,  dress, 
lack  of  friends  among  schoolmates  or 
staff,  etc.). 
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Family 

9.  More  children  than  parents  can  readily 
control  (e.g.  only  child  for  divorced 
and  working  mother;  five  or  more  for 
non-divorced  and  working  mother  of 
blue  and  low  white-collar  class). 

10.  Parents  inconsistent  in  affection  and 

discipline . 

11.  Unhappy  family  situation  (common  ac- 

ceptance, communication,  and  pleas- 
urable experiences  lacking;  family 
solidarity  minimal). 

12.  Father  figure  weak  or  absent. 

13.  Education  of  parents  at  eighth-grade 
level . 

14.  Few  family  friends;  among  these  few  many 

problem  units  (divorced,  deserted,  de- 
linquents, dropouts). 


Peers 

15.  Friends  not  approved  by  parents. 

16.  Friends  not  school  oriented. 

17.  Friends  much  older  or  younger. 

Thematic  Apperception  Tests  (Psychological 
orientation) 

IS.  Resentful  of  all  authority  (home,  school, 
police,  job,  church). 

19.  Deferred  gratif ication  pattern  weak. 

20.  Weak  self-image. 


Reasons  for  Dropping  Out 


The  NEA  Project  on  Dropouts  (1964)  has  published  a 
guidance  form  for  individual  pupil  dropouts.  An  exami- 
nation of  it  reveals  that  reasons  for  dropping  out  can 
be  viewed  from  two  perspectives,  that  of  dropout  and 
that  of  his  school. 

Thompson  and  Nelson  (1963,  p.  239)  stated  the 
reasons  students  most  often  give  for  dropping  out  as: 
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1.  dislike  of  school  (or  lack  of  interest) 

2*  marriage  and/or  pregnancy  (primarily 
girls) 

3.  need  money  for  family 

4.  need  spending  money 

5.  enter  the  armed  forces. 

6.  find  no  relationship  he tween  school 

subjects  and  future 

7.  feel  too  old  for  grade 

S.  unable  to  learn 

Principals,  on  the  other  hand,  give  these  reasons: 

1.  low  intelligence 

2.  retardation 

3.  desire  for  a job 

4.  broken  home 

5.  lack  of  interest 

6.  parent  attitude 

7.  poor  study  habits 

Thus,  it  seems  imperative  that  anyone  working  with 
actual  or  potential  dropouts  should  be  careful  in  ex- 
ploring why  individuals  quit  school.  Their  stated 
reasons  may  not  be  authentic,  and  the  school’s  report 
may  also  be  superficial. 

Like  Thompson  and  Nelson,  Schaffler  (1966)  found 
that  by  far  the  most  often  given  reason  for  dropping  out 
was  lack  of  interest.  This  indicates  that  schools  must 
look  for  new  ways  to  induce  the  “alienated  youths"  to 
remain  students  at  least  through  high  school  graduation. 

The  NEA  report  (1964)  related  that  four  major 
causes  account  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  drop- 
outs : 

1.  Lack  of  Interest --The  school  program  does  not 
seem  to  be  related  to  the  individual’s  life.  Students 
are  asked  to  learn  and  study  material  which  holds  no 
meaning  for  them  in  their  world.  The  school  often  fails 
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to  even  touch  upon  the  individual’s  interests. 

Z.  Lack  of  Success --The  dropout  often  has  a record 
of  constant  failures;  a large  number  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  retained  at  least  once.  Maslow  (1963, 
p.  3)  pointed  out  that,  ’’One  of  the  necessary  foun- 
dations for  self  esteem  is  respect  and  applause  from 
other  people,  especially  in  the  younger  years.”  This 
leads  to  the  notion  that  the  school  contributes  to  the 
destruction  rather  than  to  the  growth  of  many  of  its 
students . 

3.  Economic  Factors — Individuals  may  be  encouraged 
to  leave  school  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  can 
add  to  the  family  income;  or  it  may  be  necessary  that 
they  support  themselves.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
an  individual  will  leave  school  out  of  necessity,  and, 
if  there  is  no  alternative,  he  should  be  helped  by  the 
counselor  to  be  a successful  dropout.  However,  with 
increased  opportunities  for  student  part-time  employment, 
either  through  a work-experience  program  or  some  other 
avenue  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  school 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  an  individual  does 
not  drop  out  for  financial  reasons. 

4.  Marriage  and  Pregnancv--The  WodLatt  study  (1963) 
found  that  78  per  cent  of  academically  capable  females 
who  dropped  out  did  so  in  order  to  marry.  Many  of  the 
girls  were  pregnant. 

These  broad  explanations  seem  to  offer  a basis  for 
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much  modification  of  school  programs  to  "better  meet 
the  needs  of  potential  dropouts. 

Dropouts  in  Dade  County 

The  Department  of  Administrative  Kesearch  of  the 
Dade  County,  Florida  Board  of  Public  Instruction  pub- 
lished a study  on  dropouts  (1967-68)  which  was  par- 
ticularly relevant  because  the  potential  dropout  sample 
groups  used  in  the  present  study  were  enrolled  in  Dade 
County  schools. 

The  county’s  six-year  longitudinal  study  involved 
a 20  per  cent  sampling  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
seventh  grade  on  September  20,  1960.  Had  the  2,801 
individuals  in  the  sample  group  successfully  completed 
their  school  programs  from  1960-1966,  they  would  have 
graduated  in  June,  1966.  However,  many  did  not,  and 
the  dropout  rate  was  reported  as  27.3  per  cent.  The 
figure  compares  favorably  with  the  national  dropout 
rate  of  35.1  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  grades  at  which  individuals 
dropped  out  is  reported  in  Table  1.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  dropping  out  occurred  when  individuals  were  in 
junior  high  school.  Programs  for  potential  dropouts 
must  originate  before  the  high  school,  since  many 
students  never  get  there. 
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TABLE  1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DROPOUTS  IN 
DADE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA  BY  GRADE 


Grade* 

Boys 

Number  % 

Girls 

Numbe  r % 

Total 

Numbe  r ajo 

7 

7 

2.21 

6 

2.19 

13 

2.20 

8 

47 

14.82 

27 

9.85 

74 

12.52 

9 

64 

20.19 

50 

18.25 

114 

19.29 

10 

82 

25.87 

74 

27.01 

156 

26.39 

11 

79 

24.92 

75 

27.37 

154 

26.06 

12 

38 

11.99 

42 

15.33 

80 

13.54 

Total 

317 

100.00 

274 

100.00 

591 

100.00 

^Highest 

grade 

attained 

before 

dropping 

out. 

When  reasons  for  dropping  out  were  investigated, 
results  reported  in  Table  2,  substantiated  the  NEA 
report  of  1964.  By  far,  the  major  reason  stated  was 
"lack  of  interest,  success." 

The  Dade  County  study  reported  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  dropouts.  Host  were  Overage  for  their  grade, 
since  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  had  been  retained  one 
or  more  times.  Their  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement 
scores  were  low. 

A majority  of  the  dropouts  were  below  average  in 
tested  mental  ability,  although  a few  were  well  above 
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average.  It  should  bo  noted  that  this  evaluation  was 
done  on  group  tests,  and  there  is  some  basis  for  ques- 
tioning their  validity. 


TABLE  2 

DROPOUTS  BY  REASON  AND  PER  CENT  OP  TOTAL, 
IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Reason 

No. 

1o 

No. 

* 

No. 

* 

Working 

41 

12.93 

24 

8.76 

65 

11.00 

Armed  forces 

39 

12.30 

-- 

— 

39 

6.60 

Marriage  or  preg- 
nancy 

3 

0.95 

77 

28.10 

80 

13.54 

Lack  of  interest, 
success 

104 

32.81 

54 

19.71 

158 

26.73 

No  suitable  pro- 
gram 

24 

7.57 

21 

7.66 

45 

7.61 

Non-attendance, 

truancy 

32 

10.10 

22 

8.03 

54 

9.14 

Left  home 

-- 

— 

3 

1.10 

3 

0.51 

Cannot  locate, 
no  reason  given 

74 

23.34 

73 

26.64 

147 

24.87 

Total 

317 

100.00 

274 

100.00 

591 

100.00 

it  was  stated  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  dropouts 
were  from  broken  homes.  Compared  with  parents  of  indi- 
viduals who  graduated  from  high  school,  parents  of  drop- 
outs were  found  to  have  less  education  and  to  be  in  less 
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prestigious  occupations,  earning  less  money. 

The  socio-economic  level  of  the  families  of  drop- 
outs was  noted  as  "below  average  for  almost  two-fifths, 
above-average  for  about  one  in  forty,  and  average  for 
those  remaining"  (p.  20).  It  seems  likely  that  indi- 
viduals x rom  the  below  average  homes  composed  a majority 
ox  ^ne  one— fourth  o^  the  dropouts  who  were  working  for 
pay  at  the  time  of  leaving  school. 

Dade  County's  dropout  problem  does  not  appear  to 
be  strikingly  different  from  those  reported  elsewhere. 

Io  was  not  hard  to  find  the  potential  dropouts  for  the 
Junior  Hign  School  Work -Experience  Program;  nor  was  it 
^ — °ult  to  locate  matches  for  these  individuals. 

Approaches  to  the  Dropout  Problem 

A distinction  should  be  made  between  programs  which 
deal  with  dropouts  and  those  which  deal  with  potential 
dropouts.  Porter  (1953)  suggested  that  perhaps  we  have 
been  attacking  the  problem  incorrectly;  the  emphasis 
should  oe  shifted  from  rehabilitation  of  dropouts  to  pro- 
grams of  early  identification  and  prevention.  There  are 
indications  that  education  is  moving  in  the  direction  he 
recommended . Programs  for  potential  dropouts  are  being 
formed  throughout  the  country. 

Improved_.Curriculum  and  Better  Teachers 

One  type  of  program  that  concerned  itself  with  reach- 
ing onose  identified  as  probable  early  school  leavers  was 
evaluated  by  Camp  (1956).  He  reported  that  an  experimental 
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"roup  of  potential  dropouts  in  high  school  was  placed 
in  smaller  classes  with  sensitive  teachers,  who  built 
a curriculum  around  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
students.  This  group  showed  significantly  better  attend- 
ance, attitude,  self  concept,  discipline,  and  self  confi- 
dence when  compared  with  the  control  group  which  func- 
tioned in  a traditional  program. 

Hoyt  (1964)  suggested  that  "sensitive  teachers," 
such  as  those  involved  in  Camp's  investigation,  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  dropping  out.  He 
stated  that  for  years  the  school  has  nurtured  the  aca- 
demically talented  and"driven  away"  many  less  able 
students.  He  concluded  that  we  must  stop  considering 
non-college  bound  students  as  unimportant  or  second 
rate,  and  must  encourage  them  to  pursue  their  education 
by  offering  programs  suited  to  their  interests  and  abil- 
ities guided  by  capable  teachers.  Reissman  (1962)  had 
much  to  say  on  this  subject  as  he  related  it  to  the  cul- 
turally deprived,  from  whence  come  so  many  dropouts.  He 
was  particularly  concerned  with  how  teachers  feel  toward 
their  students,  for  this  greatly  affects  the  student’s 
attitude  toward  school  and  toward  himself. 

Increased  Guidance  Services 

Another  approach  to  increasing  the  holding  power  of 
the  schools  has  been  to  re-direct  potential  dropouts 
through  guidance  services.  Bender  and  Sharpe  (1963) 
reported  success  with  a discovery  course,  a group  guidance 
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approach  to  working  with  potential  dropouts.  In  a 
Washington  program,  Koontz  (19G2)  found  that  seventh- 
graders  who  received  extensive  guidance  services  im- 
proved in  attendance,  reading,  promotion  and  discipline. 
Similarly,  New  York’s  Demonstration  Guidance  Project,” 

*hn  expanded,  dynamic  guidance  and  counseling  program” 
brought  about  fewer  dropouts,  higher  I Q’s  and  improved 
behavior  (Wright stone,  1960). 

Dresner's  research  (1964)  on  more  than  600  dropouts, 
revealed  that  these  individuals  felt  that  had  they 
received  continuous  guidance  regarding  their  personal 
problems  and  academic  and  vocational  planning  they  might 
not  have  dropped  out. 

The  Lnited  States  Office  of  Education  report  (1964) 
established  the  need  for  curriculum  changes  in  order 
to  reduce  the  dropout  rates.  At  the  appeal  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  efforts  were  made  to  get  dropouts  back 
in  school.  Counselors  were  sent  out  to  contact  the  young 
people,  and  more  than  half  the  60,000  reached  during  the 
summer  returned  when  they  were  told  of  various  changes. 
Their  schedules  were  adjusted  to  meet  their  needs;  they 
could  elect  courses  which  interested  them;  they  could  work 
part  time  and  attend  school  part  time;  they  could  receive 
remedial  help  as  requested;  and  they  could  receive  personal 
and  vocational  counseling  as  needed.  Honn  (1965)  ex- 
amined such  a program  in  Los  Angeles  and  reported  some 
success.  He  found  that  many  individuals  who  returned  to 
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school,  did  not  stay.  However,  some  completed  high 
school,  and  some  of  those  who  dropped  out  again  appeared 
to  have  benefitted  from  the  program.  Many  remained  in 
contact  with  their  counselors  after  withdrawal  from 
school . 

Special  School  Programs 

An  interesting  approach  to  working  with  potential 
dropouts  involved  counseling  and  double  promotion.  Cham- 
berlain and  Catterall  (1963)  were  concerned  with  the 
overage  dropout.  They  invited  seventh-grade  students  who 
had  average  intelligence  but  had  been  retained  for  one 
or  more  years  to  complete  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  one 
year  under  the  direction  of  one  man  who  served  as  teacher 
and  counselor  of  this  special  group.  Students  showed 
improvement  in  their  achievement  and  in  their  attitude 
toward  school.  Out  of  the  34  starters,  25  were  placed 
in  the  ninth  grade  for  the  next  year.  A follow-up  study 
revealed  that  most  of  these  individuals  were  doing  "sat- 
isfactory, good,  or  very  good"  work  in  high  school. 

Yoas  (1965)  reported  on  another  plan  for  decreasing 
dropouts.  California  established  continuation  high 
schools,  which  permitted  "divergent"  youth  to  partici- 
pate in  a high  school  program  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  student  body  consisted  of  individuals  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  regular  school  programs,  were  pregnant, 
were  suspended,  or  expelled  from  school,  or  were  on  parole 
or  probation.  Classes  were  kept  small,  and  most  of  the 
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teaching  was  individualized.  Some  of  the  students  even- 
tually returned  to  regular  high  schools,  whereas  others 
stayed  in  the  special  high  school  until  graduation. 

Work-Study  Programs 

In  addition  to  programs  designed  to  reverse  the 
dropout  process  through  the  exclusive  use  of  school  facil- 
ities and  personnel,  a number  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  accomplish  the  same  goal  by  permitting  the  potential 
dropout  to  work  for  pay  during  part  of  the  school  day. 
These  have  come  to  be  called  work-study  or  work-experience 
programs,  and  find  their  origin  in  the  high  school. 

After  an  extensive  review  of  several  of  these  pro- 
grams, Schreiber  (1968,  p.  213)  concluded  that  they  have 
the  following  characteristics  in  common: 

1.  Encourage  and  permit  alienated  youth  to 

improve  their  self  images  and  self 
concepts . 

2.  Enable  them  to  learn  and  exercise  self 

discipline  and  to  develop  proper  work 
habits  and  work  attitudes. 

3.  Enable  them  to  attain  at  least  minimum 

levels  of  education  and  work  skills 
which  are  marketable. 

4.  Offer  alienated  youth  opportunities  to 

relate  themselves  with  other  persons 
and  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

5.  Give  direct  and  indirect  satisfaction 

to  the  individual  in  knowing  that  he 
can  both  undertake  and  complete  a job 
satisfactorily. 

In  a Kansas  City  work-study  program  (Schreiber, 


196$) , enrollees  do  not  receive  sufficient  credits  for 
high  school  graduation,  but  a special  work  certificate 
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is  given  to  those  who  complete  the  program.  The  eval- 
uation is  not  yet  completed;  however,  there  are  some 
indications  that  those  in  the  program  remain  in  school 
longer  than  those  in  the  control  group. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  School  System  provides  delin- 
quent adolescents  with  the  opportunity  to  attend  school 
half-day  and  participate  in  a supervised  work  program 
for  the  other  half-day.  Evaluation  is  in  process,  hut 
results  are  not  yet  available  (Schreiber,  1968). 

About  the  New  York  work-experience  program  called 
S.T.S.P.  (School  to  Employment  Program),  Savitzky  (1963) 
reported  encouraging  results.  Approximately  a third 
resumed  the  traditional  program,  a third  left  for  full- 
time employment  or  armed  forces  and  the  final  third 
remained  in  S.T.E.P.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
many  remained  at  the  jobs  they  held  while  in  the  program, 
even  after  quitting  school  or  graduating  from  high  school. 

Longstreth,  Shanley  and  Rica  (1964)  measured  the 
effects  of  a work-study  program  for  potential  dropouts  in 
high  school.  Seventy-five  male  participants  were  matched 
on  intelligence  quotient,  age,  and  school  last  attended 
with  75  males  in  the  regular  school  program.  The  exper- 
imental group  program  was  characterized  by  practical 
courses,  individualized  instruction,  and  small  classes. 
Students  were  helped  to  find  employment,  and  most  of 
them  worked  each  weekday  afternoon  for  pay.  No  substan- 
tial differences  between  the  two  groups  were  reported. 
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with  regard  to  dropout  rate,  attitudes,  and  police 
contacts.  The  authors  indicated  that  this  preventive 
dropiout  program  which  began  at  the  tenth  grade  was 
apparently  too  late. 

In  reviewing  educational  research,  Vilkerson  (1965) 
pointed  out  that  the  Longstreth,  Shanley  and  Rice  study 
found  opposite  results  from  other  studies  which  sought 
answers  to  the  same  questions.  Vilkerson  offered  as  a 
possible  explanation  for  the  conflicting  results,  that 
often  evaluating  programs  of  compensatory  education 
have  not  satisfied  the  basic  requirements  of  good  re- 
search. The  reviewer  listed  these  as  being: 

1.  Precise  description  of  the  educational 

experiences  involved. 

2.  Clear  formulation  of  hypothesis  con- 

cerning the  effects  of  specified  and 
controlled  programmatic  activities. 

3.  Definition  of  appropriate  tests  of 

such  hypothesis. 

4.  Collection  and  interpretation  of  rel- 

evant data  through  technically  ade- 
quate procedures. 

(Vilkerson,  1965,  p.  439) 

Involving  Government  and  Industry 

The  federal  government  has  taken  a vital  interest  in 
the  problem  of  dropouts.  Funds  have  been  allocated  for 
working  with  youth  both  in  and  out  of  the  school  environ- 
ment. Alden  and  Hodges  (1965,  p.  306)  observed  that 

Crisis  had  to  occur  (i.e.  youth  gangs, 
destruction)  before  we  recognized  that  we 
could  no  longer  continue  to  deny  them.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  initiated  with 
all  this  in  mind... 
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This  1064  Act  provided  funds  for  employing  needy  students, 
age  16  or  older,  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Out 
of  school  youth  could  also  be  employed;  or  they  could 
apply  for  job  training  in  the  Job  Corps.  Other  recent 
legislation,  such  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1958,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (1964)  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  have  either  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  the  nation’s  dropout  problem. 

Industry  has  also  been  invited  to  get  involved  by 
offering  training  programs  for  non-high  school  graduates, 
as  well  as  jobs  for  students  in  work-study  programs. 
Zeller  (1966)  stated  that  the  school  principal  and  his 
staff  should  work  closely  with  local  labor  unions,  small 
businesses,  and  industry  in  setting  up  part-time  employ- 
ment for  students. 

some  communities  have  developed  elaborate  programs 
to  prevent  dropouts,  with  government  and  industry  cooper- 
ation. Campbell  (1966),  for  example,  reported  that 
Ithaca’s  ten-step  plan  (listed  below)  reduced  the  dropout 
rate  by  25  per  cent  in  a short  time. 

1.  work- study  program 

2.  distributive  education 

3.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

4.  evening  extension  school 

5.  terminal  counseling  program 

6.  vocational  education 

7.  career  fairs 

8.  tutorial  program 

9.  remedial  summer  school  program 

10.  high  school  equivalency  examination 


Sumrna  r y 


The  widely  recognized  problem  at  the  school  drop- 
out presents  ha:,  L.ed  to  a substan‘1  1 amount  of  research 
on  characteristics  of  dropouts,  why  _ndividuals  drop  out, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the  holding  power  of 
the  school. 

There  is  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Characteristics 
of  dropouts  to  enable  educators  to  identify  accurately 
potential  dropouts  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  By  providing  increased  guidance  services, 
better  teachers,  a more  suitable  curriculum,  and  work- 
experience  programs,  some  of  these  individuals  have  been 
encouraged  to  remain  in  school  longer. 

A crucial  need  still  exists  for  finding  successful 
ways  of  reaching  the  potential  dropout  before  he  gets 
to  high  school.  The  present  study  is  concerned  with  such 
a program,  which  is  presently  operating  in  Flrida  junior 
high  schools. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES 

Investigation  of  the  Program 

Through  the  cooperation  and  fiscal  support  of  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  seven  junior 
high  schools  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  were  selected  to 
each  have  a unit  of  work-experience  for  the  1967-68 
school  year.  A work-experience  unit  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately 15  students  and  a full-time  teacher-coor- 
dinator. The  teacher-coordinator  was  part  of  the 
school  faculty,  but  his  assignment  was  limited  to 
activities  related  to  the  work-experience  program. 

The  qualifications  for  a teacher-coordinator  in- 
cluded: a four-year  college  degree,  three  or  more  years 

of  successful  teaching  experience,  at  least  one  year  of 
successful  employment  other  than  teaching,  and  a valid 
Florida  teaching  certificate.  His  duties  were  listed  by 
the  State  of  Florida  as  follows: 

1.  Working  with  the  administration  and 

other  agencies  in  the  selection  of 
students  who  could  benefit  most 
from  the  program 

2.  Setting  up  class  schedules 

3.  Teaching  3 (or  as  many  as  necessary) 

periods  of  Junior  High  Work  Experience 

4.  Setting  up  field  trips 
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5.  Coordinating  the  program,  which  involves 

a.  personal  counseling 

b.  interpretation  of  the  program  to 

the  general  public  and  school 
personnel 

c.  home  visitations 

d.  securing  health  cards 

e.  securing  work  permits 

f.  securing  social  security  cards 

g.  job  finding 

h.  placing  students  on  jobs 

i.  visiting  students  on  the  job 

j . public  relations 

k.  obtaining  instructional  materials 

l.  obtaining  books  related  to  the  pro- 

gram 

m.  record  keeping 

(Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  1967,  p.  6) 

The  teacher-coordinator  devoted  three  or  more  hours 
per  day  to  working  with  students  in  the  school  setting. 

He  used  his  discretion  with  regard  to  ho w he  spent  this 
time,  but  the  State  suggested  that  he  meet  with  the 
entire  group  of  students  for  at  least  one  hour  a day 
for  group  instruction  and/or  counseling.  He  attempted 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  his  students,  and  sched- 
uled them  into  the  regular  school  program  for  part  of 
the  time.  He  also  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  school 
faculty  in  working  with  his  students  during  their  plan- 
ning periods,  and  worked  with  teachers  in  developing  a 
suitable  curriculum  for  his  group.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  integrate  school  and  work  experiences. 

The  remainder  of  the  teacher-coordinator's  day  was 
spent  in  coordination  of  the  program.  This  involved 
making  contact  with  employers,  visiting  students  on 
their  jobs  or  whatever  else  is  necessary.  Savitzky  (1963) 


pointed  out  that  the  coordinator*  makes  or  breaks  such 
a program.  The  teacher-coordinator’s  major  concern  was 
Va.th  regard  to  the  development  of  proper  work  habits  and 
attitudes,  not  with  specific  skill  and  training. 

frts  elaborate  study  on  the  ’’causes  and  cures”  of 
dropouts,  Cervantes  stated  that,  »If  the  teenager  has  a 
prima ry  relationship  favorable  to  his  remaining  in 
school,  all  disadvantages  are  fairly  readily  overcome” 
(lSo5,  p.  199).  Another  major  aspect  of  the  teacher- 
coordinator’s  job  was  to  develop  this  special  relation- 
ship with  each  of  his  students. 

■the  State  requested  that  the  student  selected  to 

participate  in  the  work-experience  program  typically 
be : 

1.  14  years  or  older,  and  in  grade  7 8 

or  9 ' 

b.  older  than  most  of  the  other  students 
in  his  grade 

3.  not  relating  with  the  regular  school 

program  (i.e.  not  achieving  satis- 
factorily) 

4.  a truancy  problem 

o.  in  need  of  employment 

C.  youth  with  other  special  needs 

(Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  1967,  p.  8) 

Parents  must  also  have  given  permission,  and  the  student 
must  have  been  willing  to  participate  in  order  to  have 
been  selected. 
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Sample  Selection 

One  hundred  sixteen  male  students  were  selected 
hy  the  seven  teacher-coordinators  to  participate  in 
the  work-experience  program.  These  individuals  were 
designated  as  the  experimental  group.  There  were  too 
few  females  (five)  to  permit  evaluation  of  sex  differ- 
ence in  ability  to  profit  from  the  program,  so  they 
were  excluded  from  the  present  study. 

A control  group  was  carefully  selected  from  six 
other  junior  high  schools  in  the  same  county.  These 
schools  were  used  because  they  were  scheduled  to  have 
a unit  of  work-experience  for  1968-69,  if  the  program 
should  be  expanded.  The  Dade  County  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  had  already  screened  these  junior  high 
school  students  which  indicated  that  there  were  a suf- 
ficient number  of  pupils  eligible  for  the  program. 

This  suggested  that  these  schools  could  provide  a suit- 
able control  group,  and  this  was  subsequently  borne  out. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  a match  for  each  student 
in  the  experimental  group.  Two  students  were  considered 
appropriately  matched  if  they  met  at  least  seven  of  the 
criteria  listed  below: 

1.  Age — No  more  than  six  months  difference 

EjLhnic  group — No  difference  (both  had 
to  be  Negro,  Cuban  or  white) 


3 * dumber  of  absences  for  1966-67 — No  more 
than  five  days  difference 
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4.  Conduct  grade-ooint  average — No  more 

than  .5  of  one  grade-point  difference 

5 . Scholarship  grade-point  average — No 

more  than  .5  of  one  grade-point  dif- 
f erence 

6.  Seventh  grade  achievement  tests — No 

more  than  10  percentile  points  dif- 
ference in  the  total  score  (see 
Appendix  A) 

7.  Seventh  grade  aptitude  tests — No  more 

ihaix  10  x^ercentile  points  difference 
in  the  total  score  (see  Appendix  A) 

8*  Number  of  years  retained — No  difference 

9 . Bases  for  selection  for  work -experience 
program- -Similar  reasons  as  specified 
by  the  State  of  Florida 

One  hundred  sixteen  matched  pairs  were  formed  in 
which  each  of  the  pairs  was  within  the  latitude  of  at 
least  seven  of  the  nine  criteria.  Since  it  was  possible 
for  a pair  to  have  exceeded  the  latitude  for  one  or  two 
criterion  and  still  be  considered  appropriately  matched, 
efforts  were  made  to  get  an  overall  match  of  the  control 
and  experimental  groups  for  each  criterion.  Thus  when 
a deviation  occurred  in  one  pair,  it  was  compensated  for 
in  another. 


Collection  and  Organization  of  Data 


In  the  Fall  of  1967,  teacher-coordinators  in  the 
experimental  schools  were  asked  to  submit  the  aforemen- 
tioned information  to  be  used  in  matching  each  student 
in  their  programs. 

After  selecting  suitable  control  schools,  the  guid- 
ance staff  in  each  of  these  was  given  a briefing  by  the 
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present  writer  describing  the  proposed  study.  Counselors 
chen  assisted  in  the  selection  of*  matches  for  students 
in  the  experimental  group,  using  the  information  submitted 
by  the  teacher-coordinators. 

In  the  Spring  of  1968,  arrangements  were  made  with 
each  of  the  13  schools  for  administering  a battery  of 
acmevemeno  costs  and  an  attitude  scale.  Individuals  in 
both  groups  were  tested  during  the  latter  part  of  Hay. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  June,  with  the  assistance 
of  teacher-coordinators  and  counselors,  data  on  the  fol- 
lowing factors  were  collected: 

1 • Date  of  transfer  or  removal  from  the  work-exoer- 

,-Q-;QQ program  If  a student  transferred  to  another  school 

during  tne  1967-68  school  year,  the  date  of  transfer  was 
reported.  The  experimental  schools  also  indicated  the 
date  that  a student  was  removed  from  the  work-experience 
program  and  placed  in  the  regular  school  program.  Yfoen 
it  was  noted  that  a student  had  transferred  or  been  re- 
moved, no  further  information  was  requested  on  that  indi- 
vidual. 

2.  Date  the  individual  dropped  out — Teacher-coordi- 
nators and  counselors  indicated  the  date  an  individual 
dropped  out  of  school  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  If 
a date  was  given,  no  further  information  was  requested  on 
that  student. 

3*  ^cnooi  Dehavlor--Students  in  both  groups  were 
given  final  grades  in  conduct  by  each  of  their  teachers. 
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The  letter  grades  were  converted  into  numbers  as  follows: 
A=4,  B-3,  C=2,  b-1,  and  F~0.  The  conduct  grade-point 
average  was  then  computed.  In  addition,  teacher-coordi- 
nators and  counselors  submitted  the  number  of  times 
each  student  had  been  in  trouble  in  school  during  the 
1967-68  school  year.  This  was  defined  as  the  number  of 
times  an  individual  was  referred  to  the  teacher-coordi- 
nator, counselor,  assistant-principal  or  principal,  for 
misconduct  in  the  school  setting. 

4.  Juvenile  delinquency — The  school  indicated  the 
numoer  oi  times  each  student  had  been  in  trouble  with 
legal  authorities  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  In 
bade  County,  a school  is  notified  when  a pupil  is  taken 
into  custody. 

Attendance  and  tardiness — The  number  of  times 
each  student  was  absent  and  tardy  during  the  1967-68 
school  year  was  reported. 

u*  ACadomxc  achievement --The  scholarship  grade  point 
average  of  each  student  for  the  1967-68  school  year  was 
submitted.  Students  had  received  a final  grade  of  A-F  for 
each  oi  the  suojects  they  had  taken.  The  experimental 
group  had  been  given  grades  in  English,  math,  physical 
education  and  work  experience;  whereas  the  control  group 
had  received  grades  in  English,  math,  physical  education, 
social  studies,  science,  and  an  elective  (i.e.  art,  shop). 
The  scholarship  grade-point  average  was  computed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  conduct  grade-point  average. 
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Instruments 

Attitude  Toward  School 

T^le  yChool  Interest  Inventory  resulted  from  18 

years  of  extensive  research  hy  William  Cottle  and  others. 

This  150  item,  self-report  inventory  was  developed  for 

use  in  grades  7 through  12, 

so  i,nat  a more  effective  placement  of  the 
student  may  he  achieved  either  in  the  school 
system  or  in  the  work  setting  outside  of  the 
school.  (Cottle,  1966,  p.  5) 

After  several  preliminary  investigations,  the 
present  dropout  scales  evolved  from  a study  which  in- 
cluded the  responses  of  1300  dropouts  and  the  same  number 
ox  matched  "stay-ins.'*  The  boy  dropout  scale  contains 
90  items,  and  there  are  86  on  the  girl  scale.  Since  the 
present  study  involved  males,  only  the  90  applicable 
items  were  administered  (see  Appendix  B).  Items  were 
read  to  the  students  while  they  read  them  silently.  This 
was  to  compensate  for  the  reading  difficulties  which  many 
of  the  students  were  known  to  have. 

Instead  of  offering  normative  data,  Cottle  (1966, 
p.  a)  suggested  that  scores  be  "interpreted  on  an  intra- 
institutional  basis  so  that  a student's  position  relative 
to  other  students  in  his  own  school  is  determined."  He 
recommended  that  the  higher  scores,  which  indicate  a 
greater  probability  that  the  individual  will  drop  out,  be 
used  along  with  other  available  information  for  deter- 
mining who  should  receive  special  attention.  Cottle 
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further  suggested  that  this  special  attention  include 
intensive  counseling  with  either  a continuation  of  or 
change  in  the  student’s  present  course  of  study.  In  a 
typical  school,  the  counselees  might  he  those  scoring 
30  or  above,  with  the  range  of  20-30  indicating  that 
further  investigation  would  be  worthwhile. 

The  validity  of  the  inventory  is  summarized  by 
Cottle  in  the  following  comparison  of  unweighted  scores 
for  stay-ins  and  dropouts  in  various  schools: 

TABLE  3 

.A  COMPARISON  OF  DROPOUTS  AND  STAY-INS 
ON  THE  SCHOOL  INTEREST  INVENTORY 


Location 

Sex  No. 

Status 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

SE 

M 

r , 
pt . 

Md  * bis . 

All 

schools 

M 215 

Stay-ins 

25.40 

10.70 

.74 

7.70  7.40  .34 

Drop outs 

33.10 

10.80 

.73 

All 

schools 

F 236 

Stay-ins 

20.38 

9.21 

.57 

9.08  10.09  .41 

Drop outs 

29.46 

10.72 

.70 

It  is  possible  to  use  unweighted  or  weighted  scores. 


since  the  inventory  author  reported  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  validity  between  the  two  score  forms.  In  addi- 
tion, unweighted  raw  scores  are  recommended  when  the 
inventory  is  hand  scored,  the  method  used  in  this  study. 

To  determine  reliability  of  the  instrument,  several 
hundred  junior  high  school  students  were  tested  and  re- 
tested one  or  two  weeks  later.  Correlations  of  .85  and 
.88  were  reported  for  males  (N  395)'  and  females  (N  347), 
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respectively  (Cottle,  1966,  p.  14). 

ihe  present  study  used  the  School  Interest  Inventory 
to  determine  if  students  in  the  work-experience  program 
had  a significantly  better  attitude  toward  school  and 
were  therefore  less  likely  to  drop  out. 

Achievement 

The  abbreviated  edition  of  the  Grav-Votaw-Rogers 
General  Achievement  Tests— Form  l!  consists  of  six  tests 
with  a total  of  300  items . Because  academic  studies  in 
the  work- experience  program  primarily  included  basic 
arithmetic  and  English  skills,  only  three  of  the  achieve- 
ment tests  were  given.  These  included: 

Test  4 Language--10  minute  test  with  60  items 

Test  5 Reading— 14  minute  test  with  60  items 

Test  6 Arithmetic — 20  minute  test  with  30  items 

science,  Social  Studies  and  Literature  tests  were  not 
used.  (F or  a sample  of  the  types  of  items  administered, 
see  Appendix  C.)  Directions  for  administering,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  test  manual,  were  adhered  to  carefully. 

The  validity  of  the  longer,  complete  battery  was 
established  through  large-scale  testing  of  individuals 
in  grades  five  through  eight.  The  abbreviated  edition 
was  then  validated  by  using  the  complete  battery  as  a 
criterion.  Validity  coefficients  were  found  to  be: 
Language  .83,  Reading  .84,  and  Arithmetic  .S8  (Gray, 

Votaw  and  Rogers,  1951,  p.  3). 

Converted  scores  were  obtained  by  administering  both 
the  abbreviated  and  full-length  forms  to  a sample  group 
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of  children  from  grades  five  through  nine. 

To  determine  reliability  of  the  abbreviated  version, 
the  authors  correlated  scores  made  on  even  numbered  items 
with  scores  made  on  odd  numbered  items  and  by  applying 
the  Spearman-Brown  pro|)hecy  formula.  Reliability  co- 
efficients reported  were:  Language  .89,  Reading  .86, 

and  Arithmetic  .89  (1951,  p.  3). 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Data 

Only  matched  pairs  for  which  both  members  remained 
in  the  same  school  all  year,  and  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  experimental  group  remained  in  the  work- 
experience  program  all  year,  were  included  in  the 
comparisons  listed  below.  A t test  of  mean  differences 
for  matched  pairs  was  used  for  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Grade-point  average  for  scholarship 

2.  Converted  scores  on  the  Language,  Read- 

ing and  Arithmetic  tests  of  the  Gray- 

Votaw-Rogers  Achievement  Tests 

3.  Grade-point  average  for  conduct 

4.  Number  of  times  in  tisuble  in  school 

5.  Number  of  times  in  trouble  with  legal 

authorities 

6.  Number  of  times  absent  from  school 

7.  Number  of  times  tardy  to  school 

8.  Raw  scores  on  the  School  Interest  Inventory 

In  pairs  for  which  one  or  both  members  dropped  out 
of  school,  that  pair  was  included  in  the  test  for  com- 
paring dropout  rates.  A chi-sq.uare  test  was  made. 
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One-tailed  tests  and  the  .05  level  of  significance 
were  employed  throughout. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

First,  this  study  was  concerned  with  only  the  Junior 
High  School  Work  Experience  Program  as  it  was  operating 
in  Dade  County,  Florida.  It  may  he  that  this  type  of 
program  would  he  useful  only  in  cosmopolitan  areas  where 
it  would  not  he  too  difficult  to  find  employment  for 
participants. 

Second,  since  this  study  was  limited  to  male  stu- 
dents, there  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
a work-experience  program  in  the  junior  high  school  would 
he  suited  for  female  potential  dropouts. 

Third,  the  study  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Junior  High  School  Work -Experience  Program  after  one  year 
of  operation.  It  was  obviously  too  short  a time  to 
determine  if  such  a program  would  he  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  dropout  rate  in  later  grades. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  reports  a summary 
of  the  chi-square  analysis  and  t tests  of  mean  differ- 
ences for  matched  pairs;  the  second  part  is  a discussion 
of  the  findings. 


Results 

Of  the  original  116  matched  pairs,  nine  were  dis- 
carded for  one  of  these  two  reasons:  (1)  a member  of 

the  matched  pair  transferred  to  another  school,  or 
(2)  a student  in  the  experimental  group  was  removed 
from  the  work-experience  program  and  returned  to  the 
regular  junior  high  school  program.  The  remaining  107 
pairs  were  used  for  comparing  the  dropout  rate  of  the 
two  groups.  Thirty-seven  pairs  were  then  discarded  be- 
cause one  or  both  members  had  dropped  out  of  school.  In 
29  pairs  the  dropout  was  in  the  control  group;  in  five 
pairs  he  was  in  the  experimental  group;  and  in  three  pairs 
both  the  control  and  experimental  members  dropped  out 
(see  Table  4).  Seventy  were  left  intact  for  comparison 
on  school  data.  Due  to  absences  on  the  days  of  testing, 

56  pairs  were  used  for  comparison  on  achievement  tests 
and  an  interest  inventory. 
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Dropout  Rate 

A chi-square  test  was  done  to  determine  if  the 
experimental  group  had  a statistically  lower  dropout 
rate  than  the  control  group. 

The  results  in  Table  4 show  that  of  the  107  parti- 
cipants in  the  work-experience  program,  eight  dropped 
out  of  junior  high  school  during  the  1967-68  school 
year.  This  represented  7.5  per  cent  of  the  subjects. 

Of  the  107  boys  in  the  regular  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram, 32  dropped  out  during  the  same  year.  This  rep- 
resented 29.9  per  cent  of  the  subjects. 

TABLE  4 

DROPOUT  RATS  OP  CONTROL  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 


Number  of : 


Group 

Dropouts 

Stay-ins 

Totals 

Experimental 

8 

99 

107 

Control 

75 

107 

Totals 

40 

174 

214 

X2n  17.71;  dfrr  1;  p<\001 


Chi-square  analysis  showed  the  results  to  be  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  .001  level.  This  strongly  suggests 
that  the  work-experience  program  was  effective  in  pre- 
venting male  youths  from  dropping  out  of  school. 

The  remainder  of  the  results  section  reports  the 
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outcome  of  t tests  which  were  hone  to  determine  whether 
the  mean  of  the  experimental  group  differed  significantly, 
using  the  mean  of  the  control  group  as  a reference  point. 
Notations  on  the  Tables  are  as  follows:  N is  number  of 

participants;  M is  the  mean,  - Mc  (M^-Mg)  is  the 
mean  difference,  SD.p  is  the  standard  error  of  the  dif- 
ference, SEM  is  the  standard  error  of  the  mean  diff- 
erence, and  df  is  the  degrees  of  freedom. 

School  behavior 

The  question  concerning  school  behavior  was  ex- 
amined by  testing  for  a significant  difference  between 
the  70  pairs  with  respect  to  grade-point  average  (GPA) 
in  conduct,  and  with  regard  to  the  number  of  times 
individuals  got  into  trouble  in  school.  For  the  former, 
letter  grades  were  converted  into  equivalent  numbers 
and  the  GPA  was  computed.  The  mean  for  each  group  was 
then  determined.  As  indicated  in  Table  5,  the  t test 
revealed  that  the  mean  difference  of  1.24  is  statistically 
significant  beyond  the  .001  level. 


TABLE  5 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  FOR  CONDUCT  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 
OF  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS* 


Group 

N 

M 

i 2j 

-4 

SD  SEM  t 

ill 

df 

Experimental 

70 

2.77 

1 

.24 

1.17  .14  8.85** 

69 

Control 

70 

1.53 

*A -4,  B -3,  C -2,  D=l,  F =0 

**p  <.001 
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Results  reported  in  Table  6 indicate  that  students 
m the  control  group  had  behavioral  difficulties  in 
school  more  oiten  than  those  in  the  experimental  group, 

and  that  the  mean  diffex-ence  of  4.40  is  statistically 
significant  (p  < .001) . 


xarle  6 


'mv  ^ OilPAillSON  OF  MEANS  FOR  NUMBER  OF  TTMVq 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 

had  behavioral  difficulties  in  school 


Group 

N M 

M -M 
C E 

SD  SEM  t df 

hi 

Experimental 
C ontrol 

70  .76 

70  5.16 

4.40 

5.50  .66  6.70*  69 

*P  <..001 

Thus,  the 

behavior 

of  the 

students  who  partici- 

pated  in  the  work-experience  program  was  found  to  be 
more  appropriate  to  expected  norms  than  that  of  a com- 
parable group  of  students  in  the  regular  school  program. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

A t test  was  made  to  find  out  if  individuals  in 
the  experimental  group  were  in  trouble  with  legal  author, 
lties  significantly  fewer  times  than  students  in  the 
control  group.  Table  7 shows  that  the  mean  difference 
of  .2572  is  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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TABLE  7 

COMPARISON  OP  MEANS  FOR  NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
STUDENTS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 
HERE  IN  TROUBLE  VI TH  LEGAL  AUTHORITIES 


Group 

N 

M V‘\ 

SD  SEM 

ill 

t 

df 

Experimental 

70 

.2142  .2572 

1.08  .13 

1.98* 

69 

Control 

& •"  a =; 

70 

.4714 

*p  <h05 

Attendance  and  Tardiness 


Students  who  participated  in  the  work-experience 
program  were  compared  with  their  matches  to  determine 
.if  they  had  better  attendance  and  tardiness  records. 

The  results  of  the  t tests  are  reported  in  Tables  8 and 
9.  They  show  that  participants  in  the  special  program 
were  absent  from  school  and  tardy  to  school  significantly 
less  often  than  students  in  the  control  group. 

TABLE  8 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  FOR  NUMBER  OF  TIMES 
STUDENTS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 
HERE  ABSENT  FROM  SCHOOL 


Group  N M M -M  SD  SEM  t df 

EC  E 

Experimental  70  11.33  14.15  16.18  1.93  7.33*  69 

Control  70  25. 4S 


*p  /..001 
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The  mean  differences  of  14.15  and  6.44  for  absence 
and  tardiness,  respectively,  are  both  statistically  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  .001  level. 


ia-d-us  y 


°2HPARIS0N  0i?  MEANS  for  number  of  times 

STL DENIS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 
WERE  TARDY  TO  SCHOOL 


Group 

N 

M M -M 

c s 

SD  SEM  t 

E 

df 

Experimental 

Control 

70 

70 

4.59  6.44 

11.03 

12.44  1.49  4.33* 

69 

'-p^.UOl  

Attitude 

Results  of  the  School  Interest  Inventory  were  ex- 
amined to  see  if  students  in  the  experimental  group  had 
a more  favorable  attitude  toward  school.  Table  10  re- 
veals that  the  mean  difference  of  5.03  was  found  to  be 
significant  (p  < .001)  and  indicates  that  participants  in 
the  work-experience  program  did  have  a better  attitude, 
and  were  less  likely  to  drop  out. 


TALLE  10 


COn^AoLS2i’-OF  iMEANS  FOR  SCHOOL  INTEREST  INVENTORY 
Oj  STU DENIS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 


Group 

N 

M 

M -M 
C e 

SD  SEM  t 

E 

df 

Experimental 

Control 

56 

56 

31.04 

36.07 

5.03 

11.0  1.43  3.51* 

55 

~P<auui  — — — 

Achievement 


The  question  dealing  with  achievement  was  examined 
hy  comparing  the  groups  on  achievement  tests  and  on 
scholarship  grade-point  average.  The  latter  comparison 
was  made  using  the  numerical  scale  (A=4,  B-3,  etc.) 
used  for  determining  conduct  grade  point  average. 

students  in  the  experimental  group  were  found  to 
have  a signif icantly  higher  grade  point  average  (Table 
11). 


TABLE  11 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 
OF  STUDENTS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 


Group 

N 

M M -M 

SD  SSM  t df 

E C 

E 

Experimental 

70 

1.84  .98 

1.02  .12  S.ll  69 

Control 

70 

.96 

*p<^.001 


Converted  scores  on  the  three  achievement  tests 
were  used  to  compute  t's  to  determine  if  there  were  sig- 
nificant differences  between  groups.  Table  12a  shows 
that  although  means  were  numerically  higher  for  the  ex- 
perimental group  for  all  three  tests,  the  differences 
were  not  statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  12a 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 
FOR  STUDENTS  IN  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 


Test*  Group 

N 

M 

o 

i 

r-~A 

SD 

E 

SEM  t 

df 

L Experimental 

56 

53.89 

1.93 

12.39 

1.66  1.49** 

55 

Control 

56 

51.96 

R Experimental 

56 

58  .02 

.36 

12.10 

1.61  .22** 

55 

Control 

56 

57.66 

A Experimental 

56 

66.02 

1.14 

10.98 

1.47  .78** 

55 

Control 

56 

64.88 

*L -Language;  R -Reading;  A -Arithmetic 
**p  ^.05 


TABLE  12b 

GRADE  EQUIVALENTS  FOR 
RESULTS  ON  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Test 

Control 

Experimental 

Language 

4.S 

5.0 

Reading 

5.4 

5.4 

Arithmetic 

6.3 

6.5 

Discussion 

These  results  suggest  that  the  Junior  High  School 
Work-Experience  Program  was  effective  in  several  ways. 
Individuals  in  the  regular  school  program  were  four 
times  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  students  in  the 
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special  school  program.  The  latter  was  not  completely 
successful  in  preventing  dropouts,  since  7.5  per  cent 
leit  school  while  in  the  program.  The  finding  that 
about  one-third  of  the  potential  dropouts  in  the 
regular  junior  high  school  program  withdrew  before  reach- 
ing  hign  school  is  consistent  with  the  results  reported 
in  the  Dade  County  study  (1967-68). 

Ao  exiort  was  made  to  determine  why  boys  in  either 
gxoup  dropped  out.  Since  studies  have  already  been 
done  on  the  reasons  individuals  drop  out  from  traditional 
school  programs,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  investigate 
'wnj'  individuals  withdrew  while  in  the  work— experience 
program.  This  might  provide  some  insight  into  how  the 
special  program  could  be  improved.  It  could  also  reveal 
the  type  of  student  who  is  not  likely  to  profit  from  such 
a program. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  State 
Ox  xaorida  suggested  that  the  program  be  open  to  indi- 
viduals 14  years  and  older,  in  reality  almost  all  parti- 
cipants were  boys  who  were  about  16  years  old.  Thus  it 
was  legally  possible  for  most  of  the  214  boys  in  the 
present  study  to  have  dropped  out  sometime  during  the 
year. 

Teacher-coordinators  explained  that  the  reason  for 
selecting  mostly  older  boys  was  because  due  to  labor  laws, 
jobs  could  be  found  without  too  much  difficulty  for  indi- 
wno  were  age  16  or  older.  Then  from  the  viewpoint 
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of  the  schools,  this  was  the  type  of  individual  most 
likely  lost  through  dropping  out. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  reduction  in 
ohe  dropout  rate  as  a result  of  participation  in  the 
work-experience  program  may  he  temporary.  A majority 
of  individuals  who  drop  out  do  so  while  in  high  school. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  many  of  the  youths  who 
neve  remained  in  school  through  the  special  program  will 
drop  out  if  the  high  school  does  not  have  a similar  pro- 
vision. This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
although  students  in  the  experimental  group  had  a sig- 
nificantly better  attitude  toward  school  as  measured  by 
the  Inventory,  their  average  score  was  over  30.  The 
author  of  the  Inventory  suggested  that  as  a general 
guxde,  a score  over  30  is  characteristic  of  a potential 
dropout . 

Students  in  the  work-experience  group  behaved  more 
appropria teiy,  as  revealed  by  conduct  grade-point  aver- 
age and  frequency  of  misconduct  incidents  in  school.  In 
part  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  only 
spent  a half-day  in  the  school  setting,  and  some  of  this 
time  was  in  small  group  or  individual  arrangements  with 
their  teacher-coordinators.  However,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  program  enabled  '•misfit"  youths  to  channel  their 
energies  into  constructive  outlets  such  as  their  jobs 
instead  of  venting  their  hostility  toward  school  through 
rebellion.  Also,  individual  and  group  counseling  with 
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the  teacher-coordinator  was  a deterrent  to  unacceptable 
school  behavior. 

The  average  rate  of  delinquent  acts  was  statistically 
lower  for  the  work-experience  group.  Two  possible  ex- 
planations for  this  finding  are:  (1)  students  in  the 

special  program  were  earning  money  which  reduced  their 
motives  for  such  delinquent  acts  as  stealing,  and  (2) 
group  and  individual  counseling  brought  about  more 
socially  acceptable  behavior.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  teacher-coordinators  counseled  with  students 
on  a regular  basis,  the  qualifications  for  the  position 
did  not  include  training  or  experience  in  counseling. 
Perhaps  if  a counseling  background  was  a requirement, 
even  more  significant  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

Attendance  and  tardiness  records  were  significantly 
better  for  the  average  member  of  the  experimental  group. 
These  students  had  more  incentive  to  attend  school  and 
to  be  there  on  time.  Their  school  program  had  been  modi- 
fied; there  was  an  individual  who  personally  cared  if 
they  attended  (the  teacher-coordinator  usually  called  or 
made  a home-visit  in  case  of  absence);  and  they  were  not 
permitted  to  work  on  a day  that  they  did  not  attend  school. 

Contradictory  findings  on  the  criterion  of  academic 
achievement  were  reported.  The  experimental  group  pro- 
duced a significantly  higher  scholarship  grade-point 
average,  but  its  higher  scores  on  the  achievement  tests 
were  not  statistically  different  from  the  control  group. 
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This  conflicting  evidence  may  he  attributed  to  one 
particular  factor.  Boys  in  the  work-experience  program 
were  graded  on  a different  basis.  The  teacher-coordi- 
nator gave  the  students  at  least  half  their  grades; 
whereas  students  in  the  regular  school  program  were 
receiving  grades  from  six  teachers  and  in  a variety  of 
subjects.  Thus,  it  appears  likely  that  participants 
in  the  special  program  were  graded  more  leniently.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  if  this  was  so,  the  effect 
of  feeling  more  success  in  the  school  setting  may  in 
itself  have  been  an  advantage  of  the  work-experience 
program. 

Another  finding  was  the  achievement  levels  of  the 
two  groups.  As  indicated  in  Table  12b,  the  typical 
student  in  the  special  program  and  in  the  regular 
junior  high  school  program  was  functioning  several  years 
below  grade  level  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  those  reported  by 
studies  on  the  characteristics  of  potential  dropouts 
(Livingston,  1958;  Cervantes,  1965). 

In  conclusion,  this  study  found  the  Junior  High  School 
Work -Experience  Program  to  be  successful  in:  reducing 

the  rate  of  delinquent  acts,  lowering  the  dropout  rate  and 
improving  school  behavior,  attitudes,  attendance,  and 
tardiness.  Academic  achievement  level  was  not  found  to 
have  been  significantly  increased  by  this  special  program. 
However,  the  program  definitely  appears  to  be  an  effective 


approach  to  dealing  with  the  dropout  problem. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  study  examined  the  effectiveness  of  the  Junior 
High  School  Work -Experience  Program  for  potential  drop- 
outs in  tne  State  of  Florida.  The  program  provided  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  for  a modified  school  pro- 
gram on  a half-day  basis.  During  this  time,  in  addition 
to  receiving  instruction,  a group  of  potential  dropouts 
took  part  in  group  and  individual  counseling  with  a 
teacher-coordinator.  He  was  responsible  for  approximately 
15  students;  it  was  his  job  to  make  school  meaningful 
and  to  arrange  for  part-time,  supervised  employment  for 
his  students. 

ine  purpose  o..  this  study  was  to  determine  if  such 
an  approach  could  oe  successful  in  reversing  the  dropout 
process,  i/iius  reducing  the  dropout  rate.  In  this  inves- 
tigation, each  student  in  the  work-experience  program  was 
matched  with  a student  in  a regular  junior  high  school 
program. 

The  experimental  group  consisted  of  the  116  male 
participants  in  the  work-experience  program  operating  in 
seven  Dade  County,  Florida  junior  high  schools.  A control 
group  Ox  lid  male  students  was  obtained  from  six  regular 
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junior  high  schools  in  the  same  county.  The  criteria 
for  forming  matched  pairs  were:  age,  ethnic  group, 

previous  conduct  and  scholarship  grades,  number  of 
years  retained,  aptitude  and  achievement  test  scores, 
previous  attendance  record,  and  bases  for  being  sel- 
ected for  the  work-experience  program. 

Data  on  the  following  factors  was  collected  on 
each  student  at  the  end  of  the  1967-68  school  year: 
date  the  individual  transferred,  was  removed  from  work 
experience  or  dropped  out  (if  applicable);  school  be- 
havior, juvenile  delinquency;  attendance  and  tardiness; 
and  academic  achievement.  Also,  an  interest  inventory 
and  achievement  tests  were  administered.  Comparisons 
were  then  made  to  ascertain  whether  participants  in  the 
work-experience  program  had:  (1)  a lower  dropout  rate; 

(2)  more  appropriate  school  behavior;  (3)  a lower  rate 
of  delinquent  acts;  (4)  better  attendance  and  tardiness 
records j (5)  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  school; 
and  (6)  better  academic  achievement. 

Statistical  analyses  included  t tests  of  mean  dif- 
ferences for  matched  pairs  and  a chi-square  test  for  com- 
paring the  dropout  rate  of  control  and  experimental  groups. 
Due  to  attrition  107  pairs  were  used  to  compare  the  drop- 
out rate;  70  pairs  were  intact  for  comparison  on  school 
data;  and  absence  on  testing  days  reduced  the  comparison 
on  tests  to  56  pairs. 
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Findings 

When  compared  with  the  regular  junior  high  school 
program,  the  work-experience  program  was  found  to  be 
successful  in  reducing  the  dropout  rate.  Only  one- 
fourth  as  many  boys  in  the  work-experience  program 

aroj^ped  out,  a difference  which  was  significant  beyond 
the  .001  level. 

bchool  behavior  of  the  experimental  group  was  sig- 
nificantly better,  as  measured  by  conduct  grade-point 
average  and  frequency  of  misconduct  incidents.  Also, 
the  average  number  of  delinquent  acts  committed  was 
statistically  higher  for  the  control  group. 

Rates  of  absence  and  tardiness  were  found  to  be 
signii icantly  lower  for  those  participating  in  the  work- 
experience  program.  Several  explanations  were  offered 
for  this  finding.  The  students  could  not  report  to  work 
on  a day  that  they  did  not  attend  school.  Also,  the 
seacner-coordinator  took  a personal  interest  in  his  "boys" 
regarding  ascendance  and  tardiness  and  stressed  their 
importance  through  counseling  and  home  contact. 

The  School  Interest  Inventory  revealed  that  members 
of  the  experimental  group  had  a more  favorable  attitude 
toward  school  and  were  less  likely  to  drop  out,  than 
scudents  in  the  control  group.  However,  both  groups  pro- 
duced average  scores  which  are  characteristic  of  potential 
dropouts.  This  suggested  that  the  work-experience  program 
had  temporarily  reduced  the  dropout  rate,  and  that  its 
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participants  required  further  attention. 

Although  scholarship  grade-point  average  was  found 
to  be  significantly  higher  for  the  experimental  group, 
results  on  standardized  arithmetic,  reading  and  language 
achievement  tests  did  not  show  a significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups.  This  contradiction  was  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  that  individuals  in  the  special  pro 
gram  were  probably  graded  more  leniently. 

It  was  noted  that  achievement  test  results  for 
both  groups  were  found  to  be  several  years  below  grade 
level,  a finding  which  previous  research  has  indicated 
is  typical  for  the  potential  dropout. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  Junior  High  School 
Work -Experience  Program  is  an  effective  method  for 
dealing  with  the  dropout  problem;  however,  it  is  not  a 
cure-all . 


Implications 

1.  The  work-experience  program  in  the  junior  high 
school  should  be  continued  and  expanded  to  include  more 
students . 

2.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  counseling  aspect  of  the 
program  should  be  given  to  developing  socially  acceptable 
behavior  patterns.  Delinquent  acts  occurred  often  enough 
among  the  students  in  the  work-experience  program  to 
warrant  this  emphasis. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  including  a 
counseling  background  in  the  qualifications  for  teacher- 
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coordinator. 

4.  Participation  in  this  special  school  program  does 
not  eliminate  the  dropout  problem.  Even  after  a year 
students  showed  characteristics  of  potential  dropouts. 
Efforts  should  therefore  be  made  for  early  identifica- 
tion of  this  type  of  individual  in  order  to  involve  him 

in  the  work-experience  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  There  should  be  improved  cooperation  between 
junior  high  and  high  schools  to  reduce  the  number  of 
students  who  drop  out  at  this  transition  point.  In  order 
for  this  to  be  accomplished,  it  appears  that  the  high 
school  will  have  to  offer  a work-experience,  or  other 
suitable  dropout  prevention  program. 

6.  A follow-up  study  should  be  done  to  determine 
the  long  range  value  of  the  program.  It  would  be  im- 
portant to  determine  the  proportion  of  participants  who 
finish  high  school,  and  why  they  did  or  did  not  do  so. 
Further  investigation  might  also  indicate  whether  those 
in  the  program  were  more  successful  in  employment  (i.e. 
having  a greater  earning  power)  and  made  healthier 
social  adjustments. 

7.  This  study  considered  only  the  Effects  of  a work- 
experience  program  on  boys  of  apxaroximately  age  16  who 
live  in  a large  city.  Further  investigation  should  deter- 
mine whether  such  an  approach  is  useful  in  working  with 
girls  who  are  potential  dropouts.  It  would  also  seem 
advantageous  to  include  younger  students.  More  evidence 
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is  needed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this  type  of 
program  in  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

8.  The  finding  that  a number  of  individuals  dropped 
out  while  in  the  work-experience  program  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  better  screen  students  during  the  selection 
process.  Further  research  could  indicate  whether  the 
school  Interest  Inventory  would  be  a useful  tool  in 
selecting  students  who  would  benefit  most  from  the  pro- 
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APPENDIX  A 


There  was  ten  percentile  point  latitude  on  the 
matching  criteria  of  seventh  grade  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests.  However,  the  means  and  standard  deviations, 
which  are  reported  below,  indicate  that  the  groups  were 
adequately  matched  on  an  overall  basis. 


Standard 


Group 

Test 

Mean 

Deviation 

Number 

Experimental 

Aptitude 

15.19 

7.21 

86 

Control 

Aptitude 

17.37 

8.63 

86 

Experimental 

Achievement 

14.04 

8.69 

89 

Control 

Achievement 

15.94 

9.51 

89 
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RrrENDIX  is 


SCHOOL  INTEREST 


INVENTORY 


Directions  for  Answering  the  Inventory  Items 

The  questions  on  this  inventory  are  constructed  to 
find  out  how  you  feel  about  school.  There  are  no  right 
or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions.  Your  total  score 
is  more  important  than  your  answer  to  any  one  item. 

¥hile  each  question  is  read  aloud,  you  read  it  silently. 
Then,  use  the  true-false  spaces  printed  in  this  book- 
let to  indicate  your  response  to  each  question.  If  an 
item  is  true  for  you,  or  true  for  you  most  of  the  time, 
fill  in  the  circle  containing  the  T.  If  an  item  is 
false  for  you,  or  false  for  you  most  of  the  time,  fill 
in  the  circle  containing  the  F.  Although  there  are  150 
questions  on  this  inventory,  we  will  only  be  answering 
90  of  them,  so  listen  carefully  for  the  number  of  the 
question  and  be  sure  to  mark  your  answer  in  the  space 
that  goes  with  that  question. 

3.  I would  rather  take  mechanical  drawing  or  physics 
than  music,  art  or  dramatics. 

4.  I have  more  than  one  older  brother  or  sister. 

5.  I take  part  in  at  least  one  school  activity. 

7.  No  one  in  our  family  spends  much  time  reading 
magazines  or  books. 

8.  My  brothers  or  sisters  do  better  in  scholl  than  I do. 

9.  It  would  be  more  fun  to  operate  machinery  than  to 
entertain  others. 

10 . I have  many  friends . 

12*  I would  rather  have  a job  than  go  to  school. 

13.  Except  for  my  parents,  most  of  my  family  will  be 
college  graduates. 

15.  I feel  lonely  a good  deal  of  the  time. 

16.  To  get  a job  like  my  father's,  I will  have  to  finish 
high  school. 

18.  I have  never  faikd  to  move  with  my  class  to  the 
next  grade. 
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19.  I feel  well  most  of  the  time. 

22.  I would  like  to  get  married  right  now. 

24.  school  is  fun. 

25.  I would  he  happier  in  school  if  I could  buy  better 
clothes . 

33.  My  mother  does  a lot  of  church  work. 

34.  When  I am  old  enough,  I am  going  to  quit  school. 

37.  Even  though  I do  my  best,  my  grades  are  always 
be 1 ow  a ve  rage . 

38.  It  would  not  bother  me  to  have  to  cu4  up  animals  or 
insects. 

39.  I have  been  sent  to  the  school  principal's  office 
frequently  for  causing  trouble  in  class. 

40.  I do  not  like  the  subjects  I have  to  take  in  school. 

42.  I like  to  take  part  in  sports. 

43.  I am  not  doing  well  in  school,  but  I do  better 
outside  school  than  most  of  my  classmates. 

44.  The  things  my  father  does  would  be  more  fun  for 
me  to  do  than  the  things  my  mother  does. 

45.  The  teachers  in  our  school  do  not  seem  to  understand 
me . 

46.  If  I were  paid  to  go  to  school,  I would  be  absent 
less  often. 

47.  I like  love  scenes  on  television. 

48.  Our  family  has  lots  of  fun  together. 

49.  My  father  changes  jobs  frequently. 

50.  My  mother  did  not  complete  eighth  grade. 

51.  I am  not  doing  very  well  in  school  this  year. 

53.  Emotional  scenes  in  a movie  or  on  television  make 
me  cry. 

54.  Everyone  in  our  family  goes  his  own  way. 
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55.  I am  confident  of  my  ability  in  school. 

56.  Hen  have  more  influence  on  the  things  I want  to  do 
than  have  women. 

5S.  Most  people  do  not  understand  me. 

61.  I skip  school  at  least  once  a month. 

63.  My  father  did  not  complete  high  school. 

64.  I feel  my  father  favors  other  members  of  my  family 
over  me. 

66.  Our  family  moves  approximately  once  a year. 

67.  I would  rather  quit  than  fail  in  school. 

69.  I think  I am  awkward  when  I take  part  in  sports. 

72.  I like  school. 

75.  I have  been  absent  from  school  more  than  twenty  days 
in  the  last  year. 

76.  My  mother  completed  high  school. 

77.  I would  rather  write  stories  than  repair  machines. 
79.  I have  never  been  suspended  from  school. 

SI.  I like  to  skip  school. 

82.  My  parents  do  not  belong  to  many  organizations  or 
clubs . 

86.  I am  usually  happy. 

87.  I will  have  to  help  supi^ort  younger  members  of  my 
family  while  they  go  to  school. 

88.  I am  one  of  the  oldest  in  my  homeroom. 

89.  I would  rather  stay  home  than  go  to  school. 

91.  My  father  likes  to  read. 

93.  Most  of  my  friends  are  older  than  I. 

94.  Counting  my  parents  and  me,  there  are  more  than  five 
peoj)le  in  our  family. 

96.  Our  family  does  very  little  together  that  is  fun. 
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97.  None  of  my  family  is  interested  in  college  work. 

102.1  have  had  to  repeat  at  least  one  grade. 

103. My  parents  usually  go  to  church  every  week. 

104.1  have  "been  sent  out  of  class  frequently  for 
causing  trouble. 

106. The  teachers  give  others  "better  marks  for  work  that 
is  no  better  than  mine. 

108. When  I am  absent  from  school  I make  up  my  assignments. 

111. 1 would  rather  be  in  school  than  working  full  time. 

112. Most  of  our  family  does  not  like  to  read. 

113.1  would  rather  take  social  studies  than  science. 

115.1  am  not  going  to  get  married  until  I finish  school. 

116. It  is  hard  traveling  to  and  from  school  because  we 
live  so  far  away. 

118.1  seldom  skip  school. 

l2l. Guests  frequently  come  to  our  house  for  meals  or 
to  stay  for  the  night. 

122.1  would  never  want  to  be  expelled  from  school. 

123.1  would  rather  write  poems  than  be  a chemist. 

125 .Most  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  finish  high 
school. 

126.1  am  not  “going  steady.'* 

127.1  am  seldom  moody  or  blue. 

128.1  am  sick  a lot. 

130.1  would  rather  be  taking  school  subjects  other  than 
the  ones  I am  now  taking. 

132. Most  of  the  people  in  my  homeroom  have  better  clothes 
than  I do. 

133.1  would  rather  get  married  than  finish  school. 

134.1  have  never  skipped  school. 

135. Ve  rent  our  home. 
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138. 1 am  older  than  most  of  the  people  in  my  class. 

141.1  have  more  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  than  of  my 
own  sex. 

144.1  am  afraid  that  I will  not  he  promoted  this  year. 

145.  My  father  did  not  complete  eighth  grade. 

146 . The  hoys  and  girls  in  my  homeroom  like  me. 

148. 1 can  talk  to  grownups  more  easily  than  to  people 
my  own  age. 

149. If  I take  a joh  like  my  father’s,  I will  not  need 
a high  school  diploma. 


APPENDIX  C 


THE  GRAY-V OTAV -ROGERS  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


Sample  Items 


Test  4.  Language 


lol . 


1 . Them 

shoes  are  too  narrow. 

2.  Those 


152 . 


153. 


Test 

211. 

212. 

213. 


Test 


1.  learn 

If  anyone  can  you  algebra.  Miss  March  can. 

2.  teach 

Henry  D.  Thoreau  has  described  the  beauties  of  the 

1.  New  England 

seasons. 

2 . new  england 

5a.  Heading:  Vocabulary 

Anger  often  results  in 

1.  hope  2.  justice  3.  smiles  4.  fights 
A shout  can  be 

1.  seen  2.  heard  3.  felt  4.  tasted 
Beef  comes  from 

1.  hogs  2.  sheep  3.  cattle  4.  poultry 
5b.  Reading:  Comprehension 


Last  spring  Joe  was  not  very  happy  in  school,  because 
he  was  such  a poor  ball  player.  Although  he  could  throw 
well,  he  could  not  catch  a ball  very  well.  His  least 
skill  was  at  bat.  He  was  the  youngest  boy  in  the  room 
and  was  visually  left  out  of  the  game  when  the  other  boys 
chose  their  baseball  teams.  So  when  school  ended,  he 
got  Jack  to  help  him,  and  all  summer  the  two  boys  prac- 
ticed batting  and  catching.  By  the  time  school  started 
again,  Joe  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  other  boys  in  his 
room.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  be  able  to  surprise  them. 

241.  Joe  did  not  need  to  practice 

1.  throwing  2 batting  3.  catching 

242.  The  other  boys  were 

1.  poorer  ball  players  2.  younger  3.  older 
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243. 

Joe  needed 

to  practice  most  on 

1. 

throwing 

2.  catching 

3.  batting 

244. 

At 

first.  Joe  was 

1. 

unhappy 

2.  angry  3. 

pleased 

245. 

When  school 

began  again , 

the  other  boys  were 

1. 

unhappy 

2.  surprised 

3.  angry 

Test  6.  Arithmetic 

271.  Subtract 


26 

8 


(1)  728 

(2)  34 

(3)  IS 

(4)  3.25 

(5)  Different  answer 


27 2.  Joe  had  £67  in  the  bank  and  drew  out  £43  to  buy 
clothing  for  school.  Kow  much  did  he  have  left? 


(1)  §no 

(2)  £100 

(3)  £ 24 

(4)  £ 14 

(5;  Different  answer 


273 .  Add 


32.38 
86.44 
563 . 85 


(1)  682.67 

(2)  681.57 

(3)  672.67 

(4)  571.57 

(5)  Different  answer 
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